XIV. Pietas Anglicana

The secession of the Benedictines distressed Halifax not so
much for the change of allegiance involved as because it
was a check to an experiment on the success of which he had
set his heart. He had, of course, nothing of the mentality of the
Victorian Anglican, for whom the flames of hell crackled every
time anyone made the passage from Canterbury to Rome. He
had too strong a sympathy with the other camp (which he
would never regard as the other camp), and too many friends
in it like Wilfrid "Ward and Baron von Hugel ('My dear good
brave Lord Halifax*), some of whom would join with his Pro-
testant critics in wondering when he too would make the sub-
mission which seemed to them the logical outcome of his be-
liefs and activities.

Some of them did more than wonder. As early as 1863 Pere
Doussot the Dominican had gently drawn his attention to the
claims of Rome.* George Lane Fox had followed with his
fiery importunities;^ and after him a series of well-intentioned
proselytisers attempted the attractive but hopeless task of con-
verting the President of the English Church Union. One of the
most patient of them was a Mrs. Longworth Storer, the wife of
an American gentleman who held a succession of diplomatic
posts on the Continent* For some years she wrote to him at
great length and fairly frequently, and he would not have been
Halifax if he had not responded on a similar scale. The last of
all the proselytisers was Cardinal Mercier.

'Would you mind,* he asked Halifax during an interlude in

*Sce Part I, p.ioi, pp.127-8.